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STUDENT SOCIAL LIFE 


Low scholastic requirements, inefficient 
teaching, too much of theory and not 
enough of the practical, sacrifice of the 
humanities and culture for the vocational, 
too much religion and too little—these are 
a few of the charges that are hurled at the 
heads of our institutions of higher eduea- 
tion, to be debated about as uselessly as 
questions of theology and polities. Again, 
it is eriticized, the standards of admission 
are too low, too much emphasis is placed 
on numbers, building and equipment, with 
too little on the Mark Hopkins spirit. 

While all these charges have truth in 
them, there is another, possibly not so 
much referred to in higher pedagogieal 
cireles, but well worth consideration, for 
in a way it goes deeper than the others. 
I mean, of course, the matter indicated in 
the title above, ‘‘Student Social Life.’’ 
One has only to read the society columns 
of the newspapers published in college 
towns, or of the college papers to be as- 
sured that the student, man or woman, is 
having a gay time while ‘‘grinding”’ 
through the four years or less of *‘eduea- 
tional’’ preparation for life. One may 
cet the idea that the whole time from 
the days of the green freshman to the 
time of the grave senior is frivoled away 
in dances, picnics, smokers, dinners and 
house parties. While the inference is not 
wholly fair, it has considerable justifica- 
tion, particularly if it be true that a large 


majority of the students are thus engaged. 
Let me hasten to say that rather a small 
minority comprises this giddy, dancing set, 
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and even in that minority are not a few 
who make creditable scholastic reeords, for 
the same reason that oceasionally football 
players are good students. If one is in 
clined to despair over the degeneration of 
colleges and universities, he needs to know 
that for the one foolish student there are 
eight or ten wise. 

Optimistic, however, as we may appear 
to be in this statement, we must be appre 
hensive over the fate and influence of 
the one dancing fool, and herein lies the 
problem of the faculty, especially in the 
large coeducational universities. Three 
solutions, at least, suggest themselves: 
first, a sort of laissez faire policy; second, 
mild regulation; and third, strict super- 
vision. It should be understood at once 
that the problem now has to do almost 
altogether with dancing, for in this year 
of grace or disgrace the social life and 
diversion of the student consists almost 
entirely of dancing. The function may 
begin as a pieniec, a dinner or an auto 
mobile ride, but the objective is a danee 
hall. It may be a banquet, but there is 
dancing betwen courses and at the end. 
It may be a dignified commencement, but 
it concludes with a ball. Ali paths of 
social life lead to the dance floor, a fact 
that is true of society off the campus as 
well as on it. It may be another case of 
c'est la guerre as with gambling and other 
moral looseness, political and industrial 
unrest, high cost of living and the whole 
long line of evils and irritations the world 
has fallen heir to. The fact remains, this 
is the dancing age, in school and out, from 
the cradle to the grave, but this is not the 
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place to discuss dancing per se, its moral 
ity or its antonym. 

The first solution mentioned may be no 
solution at all. It may be that no Amer- 
ican faculty attacks, or rather ignores, the 
problem in that way, and yet there are 
those who believe that if teachers would 


be more exacting in their classroom and 
laboratory demands the weak and frivo- 
lous student would soon be eliminated, and 
the problem promptly solved. Those who 
advocate this plan would exercise no con- 
trol the 


classroom, perhaps not even insisting on 


whatever over students outside 


class attendance, but making the tests so 
severe that only those who had done the 
faithfully should receive 
Theoretically this plan looks 


required work 
the credits. 
good, but theories do not always hit in 
unison. College teachers are more or less 
a law unto themselves and will hardly be 
dictated to as to their methods and stand- 
ards. And even did they agree on this 
plan, what would happen to the institu- 
a standard? 


to others, not 


tion putting high 
Would the students desert 
merely the butterflies, but also the plug- 
What then the 
large enrollments so proudly advertised ? 
The plan might be modified to apply only 


up so 


gers? would become of 


to upperclassmen. 

The second suggestion means a more or 
less perfunctory effort to regulate social 
life, and is probably the more common 
form. Organizations are required to ob- 


hold a 


certain 


tain permission to dance on a 


certain date at a place during 
certain hours with certain persons desig- 
nated to chaperon. A faculty committee is 
expected to be the registrar of these affairs 
and to check up on them. The _ hard- 
worked chairman feels himself at a disad- 
vantage because he has no force of keen- 
eyed sleuths to understand the lights in 


the fraternity houses and hotels, nor sharp- 
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eared secret service men to hunt down the 
jazz orchestra, nor dance hall inspectors 
cheek-to-cheek and the 
chaperons ean 


to censor the 


shimmy, nor even who 
always be depended upon to come early 
and stay late, with a watchful eye and a 
The faeulty, in short, 


but will enforce 


restraining word. 


make rules, who 


» 


may 
them ! 
Being somewhat familiar with this plan 
of regulation, the writer appreciates its 
difficulties. The rules are few and simple: 
No midweek parties at which both men 
and women are present; parties must be 
registered with the chairman of the fac 
ulty committee by filling a card naming 
place, hours, cost and chaperons; Friday 
night affairs to close at one o’elock ex 
cept on formal oceasions, two o’elock, by 
special permission; so-called subscription 
For 


part these rules appear to be 


or money-making dances forbidden. 
the most 
obeyed, although no doubt an oceasional 
midweek dance is held, or a weekend one 
without The 
like to appear in the society columns of 
newspapers, a fact 
the committee to diseover delin- 
quents. No effort, practically, is made to 
limit the number of parties, which average 


registration. organizations 


the which sometimes 


enables 


perhaps one a month for the more am- 
bitious groups, which are of course for the 
most part the Greek letter societies. 
Evasions of the rules are attempted in 
more or less crafty ways. For instance, 
the chairman hears of an 
dance and ealls in a member of the guilty 


unauthorized 


organization for an explanation. ‘‘O,’’ the 
student will **that 
chapter dance; some of our alumni gave 
it.’’ ‘**Did the attend?’’ he is 
asked. ‘* Why, were 
there.’’ Then again an explanation like 
this: ‘‘A few of the boys had dates at 
dinner, and afterwards had a little victrola 


exclaim, was not a 
actives 


yes, some of us 











; 





dance. Isn't that all right?’’ Or this: 
‘Why, we thought the dance was regis- 
tered. Didn't So-and-So see you? He 
said he would.’’ Unchaperoned parties 
eceur once in a while with the excuse that 
at the last moment the invited couple was 
unable to attend, and it was too late to get 
others. To avoid this as far as possible 
the faculty committe now sends its own 
notice to chaperons with the request for a 
reply, a plan that is working very well. 
A disposition is manifest at times to invite 
very young alumni, or perhaps an under- 
eraduate who happens to be married, or 
perhaps a bachelor teacher, but the ecom- 
mittee insists upon the presence of older 
and married chaperons. The matter is 
full of irritation, because of the attitude 

some organizations which look upon 
chaperons as hardly necessary evils. 
Others are neglectful of their guests, not 
purposefully, but are so oeeupied with 
themselves that they have not time for 
others. Chaperons, for the most part, are 
members of the faculty or alumni who 
make something of a sacrifice by their 
attendance, but to show any such feeling 
is a fatal mistake. The students speedily 
learn who are the undesirables. I recall 
being told by a student that a certain man 
had gone to sleep during the evening, add- 
ing naively, ‘‘I really don’t believe he had 
a good time, do you?”’ It is evident there 
may be faults on both sides. 

The exact functions of the chaperon and 
how they may be discharged is a difficult 
subject. I hear occasionally of a chaperon 
who feels called upon to eriticize or re- 
buke, or of one who makes mild sug- 
gestions as they seem to be needed. I 
know of another who left a party in anger 
because of real or fancied neglect, a tact- 
less not to say cowardly thing to do. The 
chaperon, as a rule, looks on pleasantly 
enough, or boredly, according to his na- 
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ture, dancing when asked, or talking when 
he has a chance. If something of a phi 
losopher he will remember his own youth 


and admit that he was not much more 


thoughtful of his elders, and perhaps m 
more discreet in his conduct. 

Other forms of evasion of faculty rules 
are not uncommon. Parties given by or 
ganizations at private homes can scarcely 
be kept track of, nor meetings of groups 
at hotels and dance halls. Students at 
tending colleges in the larger cities are 
bound to have freedom and opportunities 
for unrestricted social life not known in 
the small college town. The horror of 
public dances thundered against by the 
older generation is seldom expressed any 
more, students attending them without let, 
and let us hope without much harm. 

The third solution of the problem, that 
of strict supervision, almost to prohibition 
may be attempted in the smaller and de 
nominational schools in which dancing is 
either forbidden altogether, winked at, or 
held to an irreducible minimum. Where 
there is no coeducation the problem is 
simpler, but even so youth must be served, 
and supervision of the social activities of 
the normal young person continues a 
problem. 

Difficulty of enforcement of even mild 
regulation has been referred to. Danger 
always inheres in laying down rules that 
can not be made effective, or that can be 
easily evaded. <A faculty committee can 
hardly be expected to police the fraternity 
house district or to patrol the hotels and 
dance halls, but even so the committee that 
is at all alert may pick up a good deal of 
information in one way or another. Com- 
plaints from other members of the faculty, 
from parents, and infrequently from stu- 
dents themselves lead to investigations. 
Penalties consist of refusal to allow parties 
for a certain length of time, forbidding the 
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organization as a whole to engage in 
tivity, or even suspension. In 
the experience of the writer, however, it has 


not heen found ne ‘essary to go f irther than 


the first of these. Coneeding that youth 
will have its fling, that it is sometimes 
vicious and dishonest, that it will stoop to 
devious ways, that it is cruelly careless and 
selfish, that is superbly foolish, yet after 
all it is just about as fair, honest and re 
spectable as the run of folks. It will play 


the game with about as much regard to 
the rules as the older part of mankind, and 
it is on this fact that the faculty committee, 


if it be wise, will count heavily for suecess 
in solving the problem under discussion. 
The appeal to loyalty and cooperation will 
in most eases bring better results than re 
sort to force after the threat of punishment. 

One feels a temptation to speak of that 
delightful and profitable Grundy series in 
Atlantic. I feel like 


both your houses, ”’ 


recent numbers of the 
saying, ‘‘a blessing on 
for I have friends in each. It is impossible 


to agree with all the criticism of the 


frivolity of the young folks, and equally 
difficult to acquit them of all blame unless 
we are ready to admit that they are alto- 
gether devoid of good sense and judgment. 
As the olders have much to answer for, so 
will the youngers have to account for their 
hundred The 
the 


one or their one talents. 


older generation fails ofttimes to get 
right point of view, and also to take its 
share of the Fathers 
capable as they might be in the managing 
and directing of children, nor the mothers 
either, throwing an undue amount of the 


blame. are not as 


burden on the schools from six years on. 
A father of grown-up children complained 
the other day that he could not understand 
them. He liked them and they seemed to like 
him, and he had a good time with them 
when he had a chance, but there appeared 
to be something the matter—they were too 
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much for him—in fact beyond his compri 
He that he 


fathom their motives, their 


hension. meant could n 


rules of ¢o1 


duct, their reasoning. He could not under 


stand why his boys and girls, carefully 


trained as they had been, were doing things 


that were (to him) so foolish, so unlik 


what he expected of them. Other parents 


could voice the same lament. An explana 


tion, however, is found in the simple fact 


looking al 


youth through myopie lenses, instead of 


parents insist upon 


They should look bacel 


distance glasses. 


twenty-five or thirty years in an honest 


effort to glimpse what they did and fel! 


blood 


should 


and 
the 


when surged 


They 


chidings 


spirits leaped 


recall advisings, and 
well-meaning 
If we 


order 


and warnings of 
and worried fathers and mothers. 
ot the 


would only 


older, not to say ancient, 


seize upon the fact that one 


generation is pretty much like another, 
with some advantage in the later, we might 
be reconciled and encouraged in the thought 
that the older order changeth, and for the 
better. 

This digression is justified by the fact 
that the college boy and girl] of to-day may 
find prototypes a generation ago when ther 
were frivolity and foolishness, laziness and 
carousing and gambling, 


failures, evel 


some dancing and cigarettes. Men went to 
the devil along the same old primrose path. 
Have you ever listened to the old frater- 
nity brothers boast, sometimes in the pres- 
ence of the admiring active members, of 
their gay dog days? If there is one among 
you gray- and baldheads who never did a 
foolish thing, here are your stones and 
yonder the glass house. 

We are speaking of control and regula- 
tion of social affairs, of student cooperation 
and of penalties with some allusion to two 
other factors, neither of them exactly un- 
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known, which enter into the problem, the 
arents and the teachers, the first by their 
indulgence and ambition for their chil- 
dren, and the second by their unwilling 
‘ss, or perhaps inability to enforce severer 
juirements. The father does not want 
s son to be a ‘‘piker,’’ and the mother is 

willing that her daughter should be a 


} 


social nobody. All the joy easily may be 
en out of college life by the failure to 
make a fashionable and consequently ex 
The father 


1 mother hold the key to the situation 


pensive fraternity or sorority. 


nd also the purse-strings, but they are 


to use the one or tighten the other. 


atn 
They blame the college and its management. 
» professor complains of the poor results 
gets from his students, but is neither 
ing nor able to cut deep into the scho- 
stie sore. He is inelined to throw the 
ime back on the preparatory school and 
the home. In the meantime the student 
s able to play and dance his way through 
lege for four years or less, wear as many 
‘orations on his vest as a prewar Russian 
neral on his blouse, maybe receive the 
honorable diploma for his reward, and go 
on his way rejoicing. 
Just how far the state university may go 
in controlling, regulating and 


or should ¢ 


irtailing the social activities of the stu- 
dents is a deep administrative question. 
While these institutions are not dependent 
on fees for their upkeep, they feel the urge 
for record-breaking attendance, just as the 
professor likes to see his department grow. 
This may explain the reluctance to apply 
any screw that will depopularize. It must 
be remembered, too, that there is a grow- 


ing feeling that education means something 
more than text-books and lectures, that 
athleties and all student activities have a 
real place in the curriculum. They are 
given official sanction by the faculty, there- 


fore they must be worth semething, and 
not kept in their proper place the fault is 
the faculty’s. Enough indifferent students 
make good in professional and business lift 


+ 


to give pause to the academic standpatters 


who have been wont to make predictions 
and to measure success with the yardstick 
of grades. Significance must subsist in the 
fact that nothing will eall back to t] im 
pus the oldsters, arouse their enthusiasm 
and stir their alma mater loyalty as much 


as a football game. The inevitable dedu 
tion is that the old grad is still a sport 


7 


simply a college boy grown 


+ 


all (and stout 
harking back to the days when he played 
the game, edited the college paper, sang in 
the glee club, or managed the chapter 
dances. Can you blame the undergraduate, 
the college president, or the college pro 
fessor as he helplessly watches the sid 
show grow at the expense of the main tent 
Yes, you should hold them culpable if they 
are wasting the taxpayers’ money, if they 
are not giving the youth the right sort of 
an education. What is the right sort 

In any discussion of student social life 
and activities the influence and power of 
the graduate must be reckoned with, as has 
already been intimated. At times he con 
cerns himself with the academic and scho 
lastic, especially if he happens to have | 
come a teacher, but as a rule his concern 
is with the more showy things, notably the 
standing of the varsity teams and his old 
fraternity. He never comes back to visit a 
classroom. but he does come back to be a 
boy again. It may be safely postulated 
that the old grad who takes the most con 
spicuous interest in his college is of the 
type who remembers his youth, who is mild 
in his judgments, who is firmly convinced 
that he received more good from his activi- 
ties than he did from his books. His weight 


is readily put on the side of moderation in 
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learning, in favor of competitive sports, 
dramatic societies, glee clubs and fraterni- 
ties. He is grievously disappointed if his 
sons and daughters do not win recognition 
in society and activities as well as in stud- 
ies. He is the graduate, moreover, who will 
go deepest into his pocket when funds are 
being sought for new buildings and in- 
creased salaries for instructors. 

Another element that enters on the side 
of toleration of lighter things in student 
life is the attitude of a considerable por- 
tion of the faculty. These men believe of 
course in maintaining respectable requi- 
sites in their courses; they are mindful of 
their own youth, sure that there is educa- 
tion in properly directed activities. Their 
vote is for scholastic moderation. Some 
of them may talk rather too freely with stu- 
dents who are quick to quote them, and to 
eount on their support, making the com- 
mon mistake of too much generalizing. 
Not long ago several coeds were disciplined 
for a breach of rules, not involving any- 
thing disgraceful, but rather unladylike be- 
havior. Their friends learned that a fac- 
ulty member or two were disposed to take 
the part of the girls, and quickly made the 
most of it. The report was soon current 
that a majority of the faculty objected to 
the discipline, one member being joyfully 
and falsely quoted to the effect that he 
would like to marry a girl of that kind. 
Faculties, like other groups, follow di- 
vergent paths, for no great moral, religious, 
economic or social questions are ever an- 
swered with unanimity. 

If now we make the appeal to experience, 
to the records, to history in the effort to 
throw more light on the phenomena of stu- 
dent social life we will find whatever kind 
of answer we are looking for. Evidence 
and expert opinion are easily accessible to 
bolster up any case, even Prussianism. 


Some men well versed in educational affairs 
are confident that the measure of a stu- 
dent’s success in eollege is the measure of 
his success in after life, the bent twig, you 
know. The many exceptions are casually 
dismissed by quoting the old proverb, 
which is about as untruthful as many 
other of the ‘‘wise’’ sayings. Other experts 
will declare that the scholastic criterion is 
the only real one, although the admission 
may be made that business success and 
money-making have nothing to do with 
grades. Almost any one can recall cases of 
students who presented every imaginabli 
difficulty to their instructors, with searcely 
a quality visible to presage prosperity of 
any kind, yet who have become valued 
citizens. We have known trifling and way- 
ward students to settle down into lives of 
solid and worthwhile respectability. Again 
the exceptions? May be so. 

It is significant that students of both 
sexes who have been distinctively of the 
social set return a year or two after gradua- 
tion with totally different ideas, often more 
severely censorious than the crabbed pro 
fessor. A man and wife, not much more 
than two years out of college who returned 
this fall for a brief visit to the campus, 
made more savage remarks about the 
trumpery, trash and darn foolishness they 
beheld than I would have dared to utter. 
Having seen some of their fraternity broth- 
ers and sorority sisters, and having learned 
something of their quality, these ‘‘old’’ 
grads were righteously indignant over the 
decadence of spirit, scholarship, morals and 
everything else; and yet two or three years 
ago they never missed a dance. What a 
difference a few years makes! Shall we 
despair of the undergraduate? Never. 

How many of him, or her, hit the down- 
ward path that their critics predict for 
them, hit it either during the college days 





Soli 
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or afterwards? I refer particularly to 


those who have been demoralized, or un- 
moralized by the temptations of college so- 
cial life at its worst. Every student body 
has its quota of those who practise thievery, 


Ti? 


cheating and lying, the three outstanding 


rimes and vices of society at large, but 
notwithstanding this I am convinced that 


students have a higher ethical and mora! 


standard than other communities of the 
same size. That is as it should be and 

thing to boast of. What I wish to speak 
of here, however, is that kind of immoral- 


ity which has come to have a meaning all 
ts own, that growing out of the relation- 
Taking all the conditions 


ship of the sexes. 


to consideration, age, opportunity, asso- 

ation, easy money and other temptations, 
far less scandal exists than one might ex- 
pect. One faculty member of twenty-five 
years or more told me he had never heard 


of a disgraceful affair between students. 
Another of about the same experience ad- 
These af- 


fairs, it is true, do not often become public 


mitted he knew of two or three. 
seandals, but making every allowance it is 
probably safe to say that the relationship 
between the sexes seldom goes beyond what 
may be called the harmless stage, or to put 

more strongly, beyond the stage of indis- 
eretion. 

To offset the inevitable lapses from recti- 
tude and virtue are the many, many happy 
that follow 
Valuable vital statistics might be compiled 


marriages eollege association. 


in any coeducational school. Students who 
are brought together in the daily routine of 
have a far better 
know each other’s faults and virtues than 
that 
while no one would dare to advertise a seat 


chance to 


college life 
most other young people have, so 


of learning as a matrimonial bureau, a good 
word may be said for it now and then. 
The student social life is not perfect, far 


from it, but rather contains many features 


exposition and explanation of 


~ 
~I 


that must be frowned upon and reformed 
] Noblesse oblige 


not fall 


just as society nh gener 


g ral. 
The faeulty and student body can 
to the common level wit 
reminded of their ob! 
bilities ; 
forget. 


This paper is intended primarily for an 


hout being sharply 
and respons 


vations 


indeed, they are never allowed 


: 
‘ertain phases 


. pe 
of edueational life and of their far-reach- 


ing effects. It is not meant as an apologia, 
or an indictmentum. It may well contai: 
however, a suggestion for the improvement 
let-alone 


» 226 ) 


policy toward student social life 


of conditions. Shall we follow the 


Shal 


we mildly regulate, or shall we restrict ever 


1 


to prohibition, dancing, which is the chief 


social activity of the day. Shall we cor 


tinue to discuss solemnly in faculty meet 


ing and give official sanction to the unend 
ing procession of new fraternities 


sororities about which most of the social 


life revolves, and which are so often of low 


scholarship? Shall we legislate in re extra 


And shall we 


mural comings and goings? 


shake our heads sadly over the decadence 
of our youth in and out of college halls 


Or shall we do as duty demands, without 
shutting our eyes fatuously to perplexing 
and often demoralizing conditions, requir: 
of our students a much higher standard of 
work in the assurance that the weaklings 
the dawdlers and the butterflies will quit 
automatically drop along the wayside wl 
the real workers of the world pursue edu 
off the campus? 


MYeErs 


eation, both on and 


JOSEPH S. 


FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


Dionyst Ss of Thrace has the credit of being 


the author of the first grammar ever written. 
1 Remarks made at a recent meeting of Brook 

lyn principals called for the discussion of the pr 

posed revision of t English syllabus for elemer 


tary schools 
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tell, 
ancient 
the 


Whether this be so or not we can not 
literatures of 
the Greek, 


The Dionysian 


because ne? 


ization except 


C1lVvi 
Hebrew, 


written 


grammar 


are 


was about 250 B.c., when the author 


was teaching Greek to Roman gentle men and 


youtns This grammar was translated into 
Eng ish by the late Mr. Thomas Dav idson and 
may be found in volume eight of The Journal 


eculative 


The 


Philosophy. 


definition of grammar, according to 


the founder of the science, is as follows: 
Grammar is an experimental knowledge of the 
isages of language as generally curre1 among 
poets and prose writers 
The treatment includes many matters no 
longer recognized as grammar, such as artistic 


reading, literary criticism and philology. The 


R mans Tt owed the exan pi of Greeks in 
grammar as in other things. Thus, Quin 
tilian includes under the head of grammar 
the art of speaking correctly and the illustra- 
tion of the poets, and mentions music, phi- 
losophy and eloquence as falling within the 
purview of the subject. During the Middle 


grammar remained substantially what 


the ancients had made it, « xcept that its field 


was contracted. It was placed in the /rivium 
and 


than a real 


logie and rhetoric, was regarded as 


with 


a formal rather study. 


The 
whole field of 


ancient idea that grammar covers the 


linguistie study, including in- 


terpretation, prevailed everywhere in the six- 


teenth century. Lily in England, Despautere 


in France, Melanehthon in Germany, and 


Sanchez in Spain, all agreed that grammar 


is the art of writing, speaking and interpret- 


ing. It is doubtless true that in learning 


Latin and Greek, grammar bears an impor- 
tant relation to the art of reading and trans 
explanation of obscure 


the 


and the 
And in 
for 
explains the logical 


lation pas- 


sages. English one of important 
study of grammar is the fact 
the 


re- 


the 


reasons 


that it relation of 


different parts of the sentence and thus 


veals clearly the thoughts expressed by the 


author. Many of the inverted, elliptical and 


complicated passages of prose and poetry 
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would be quite incomprehensible to 
tirelv ignorant of grammar. 
first 


grammar is found in 


an English 
Colet’s “In 
Colet 
London, and his 
known as “ Paul’ 


Henry’s Grammar.” 


attempt to write 
Dr. John 
troduction to Lily’s Latin Grammar.” 
Dean of 
“ Introduction ” 
Accidk nee si or 
Goold Brown ealls attention to the fact that 
* Paul’s Accidence’ 


uals based upon it were not properly English 


was St. Paul’s in 


came to be 
“ King 
English 


and other man 


grammars at all, but were translations of 
Latin accidence for use of pupils in the study 


of Latin. 


The comprehensive treatment of the older 


authorities is still the fashion, even if thi 


definition of grammar has suffered contra 


Thus, we still find the subject treated 
orthography, 


] 


four divisions; namely: 


ich deals with letters; etymo which 


ogy, 
treats of words; syntax, which disposes of the 
sentence, and prosody, which explains versifi 


In practise, nearly all teachers omit 


orthography and prosody. The former is 
treated separately as spelling, the latter is 
reserved for the rhetoric class (if such st 

exist). Earl’s “A Simple Grammar of Eng 
lish” omits the department of orthography 


on the ground that words as words are 


properly treated in the dictionary, not in 


grammar. Thus grammar is restricted to th« 
of words as parts of speech and sen 


All 


rest of our grammar books is padding. Re- 


study 


tences as the expression of thought. the 


move the superfluous matter from our texts, 
and your grammar will be reduced in bulk by 
about one third.? 

I recently sent to Dr. William L. Felter of 
the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, a copy of 
Teaching Plan of Grammar,” 


my “ whereupon 


he wrote me as follows: 


This is the finest thing of the kind I have ever 


i 
seen. Every essential fact is clearly, concisely, and 


2Compare Lewis and Lynch’s ‘‘Grammar to 
Use,’’ 
sons in English Grammar’’ 

3’ Published privately by the author. 
Good Word for Grammar,’’ in ScHOOL 


CIETY, Vol. XII., December 11, 1920, 


pp. 218) with Maxwell’s ‘‘ Advanced Les- 


(pp 322 
See 


ag 


AND So- 
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gically set forth I wish that every so-called it is properly taught; that is, when it is con- 
language book of grammar might be eliminated = gtant] applied to the correction of the pupils’ 
from the gramm: rrades and your booklet used } 
from the grammar grace ind your OOKIE € oral and written languags nd is « mp ved as 
ilone Notwithstanding the efforts of the board 1] 
: a norm or model of correct speech 
f superintendents to obtain uniformity in nom- nage ages ; s ae 
, ; , ; rhis distinction between “ functional” and 
iture in grammar, the result will never be ac- ; age z 
: ‘ . . * tormal rrammar has become a shibboleth of 
lished until a uniform book such as you pro e - . me wu 
le be adopted It may be difficult—possibly current pedagogy. Let us see what it means 
foolhardy—to tilt against established interests, but In the first place, “ forma grammar is used 
the thought of the children and their interests as a term syvnony1 Is wit bad met is of 
should be above all other considerations. teaching. “ Brown’s First Lines” was the 
; : book put into my hands when I first taught 
You see, then, that a grammar book looks ; ae 
; ee : . grammar in New York. It is a thoroughly 
formidable to children because the padding in ' : : 
, a . ck test ‘ b K. and may ix vyuaranteed 7. 
t makes it much larger than it need be. , ; ‘ 
a7 a nl ss : a > _ beget I the pul] a disgust Tor the s ibject 
Think of the waste of monev involved in the 
: a 3 . - It Ss a collection ot tTorma detir tions and 
purchase OT all this useless material. . 
' rules and paradigms, interspersed with pra 
| e Tive torms oT pred eat Y now Tf und ’ : . : 
: ‘ . 5 . A tical ustratior ind eXercises Lhe pret 
our New York course of study in the fourth 
; opens With this sentence 
vear should be eliminated. Teachers and chil 
' a ; : The following + ; g ‘ 
lren spend much time and energy in making . 
line f the r S f our language 
t ~ ve dist netions 
Further o7 In the pret e the iut r s ~ 
What hings a The only su esst met! i {f teaching gra I r 
9 W hart is dor to th ngs. is » cause the pr < pa finit ns andr lAe ¢ 
Of what quality things are. committed thoroughly to memory; and the 
t+, What things are should be alternately exercised in learning sma 
F What things do to things rt ns of this w rk. a 1 ther uppls ng the 
, parsing, till the whole is rendered fa r 
I object to this work because it is not fun 
damental grammar work. After a child has Can anvthing be more absurd than to begin 
earned these distinctions he has nothing that a subject by presenting to « dre: 
vill pay him for his trouble and nothing on tome of its principles”? It is an inv n 
which to rear the superstructure of grammar. of the natural order The child is required 
These five forms of statement are borrowed to commit words that have no meaning This 
from the Germans. They are supposed to ex- destrovs interest and makes arning ene! 
haust all possible forms of predication; but vating drudgery. It is also ineffective, be 


they do nothing of the kind; for Earle has eause with all his words. the child gets no 


twelve modes of predication. I would there- knowled 
re throw this German material on the rub- — rizing rules and definitions. v e! 
bish heap, and substitute essential grammar in  wynderstand gramma I once examined a 
place ereof. sixth-vear class taught | a ing Ilarvard 

In one of my schools I recently found the 
grammar work poor. The principal has’ were doing in grammar. His eves gleamed as 
adopted my “ Teaching Plan of Grammar,” he exclaimed: “ Thev are doing plendidly, 
but the classes I tested on the subject matter and they like it!” The teacher told to 
of the plan had an average of oniy about fifty 
per cent. The principal excused himself by and he at once ed tor detinitions of noun, 
saying that he had emphasized “ functional ” pronoun, adjective, subject, predicate, object, 
grammar, and so the “formal” grammar was’ adverb and maz ther terms The boys were 


neglected. My reply was that the so-called remarkably fluent in reciting the memorized 


formal” grammar becomes functional when words. Then I wrote on the board the simple 
. i 











sentence, “ W im, come and asked 


to analyze it. (One 


nere, 


ealled William 


the subject, another named here as the object. 
sever other sentences as easv as the first 
were written, and in each ease the ignorance 
f the children was almost perfect! Our 


could scarcely believe his 


Harvard 


8CTISES 5 


friend 


but he was keen enough to profit by 


the experience. He saw for the first time the 
difference between learning definitions and 
learning grammar. 

The old type of endless and useless “ pars- 
ing” is also associated th “formal” gram- 
mar Let us use the terms analysis and 


in the sense in which Earle has de- 


and 


fined ther To find the entire subject 

the entire predic ite 18 to naivze the sen- 
tence; all the rest is parsing. I would recom- 
mend frequent exercises in analysis of this 


reading 


dren open a 


book, and, taking the sentences just as they 
come, divide each into its two logical halves. 
I know of no better preparation for intelli- 
gent reading than a dr ike this 


f it the assertion is discovered in each sen- 
tence, and that is the important thing. The 
rest is a matter of detail, often important, 


essential as the main proposition. 


We may vary the exercise by ‘ parsing ” all 
the words in Professor Earle’s sense. It is 
not necessary to go through the empty 
formula of telling everything that might be 


orthography and etymology of 


words. It is usually suficient to require the 
pupil to name and classify the part of speech 


and to tell its syntax. 


Diagramming is. also. associated with 
“formal” grammar. Now, diagramming has 


merits, but beeause there are so many differ- 


ent systems in Il hope the new syllabus 


use, 
will prohibit all diagramming. Every teacher 
pet 
transferred 


and when a pupil is 


] 


class or school to 


has his method: 


from one an- 


er, he may have to learn in the course of 


his career many such devices, with the result 
that he does not understand any of them well 
enough to profit by them. 


I ask 


grammar whether it is not true that most of 


these modern erities of “ formal ” 
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heir objections to the subject have their 
rigin in the bad methods of teaching I have 
explained—deductive presentation and sense 


less parsing and diagramming? If so, why 


do they charge grammar with the sins of bad 
pedagogy ? 
What do our modernists mean by “ fun 


Thev 


teach 


tional” grammar? mean usually, | 


think, that they would only that part 


of grammar which is needed by the pupils it 


correct their own errors of speech and t 


guide their own constructions. 


On this proposition I challenge tl 


em. 


admits no educational values 


and 


ments from education. 


dictum 


the practical, eliminates all ideal « 


There are the conven 
Have they no validity? Spel 
Aside from the 


, 


lack of ability 


tional values. 


ing has conventional value. 


. . +12 . 
use one makes OT spelling, the 


to spell militates against one’s social 


grammar has conventional value 


re of grammatical laws and rules is 
only associated with the concept of edu 


and a man who is ignorant in such 


hardly feel comfortable in the 


society of cultivated persons. 


Grammar has also apperceptive or prepara- 


tory value. A large proportion of our ele 


graduates go to high school, where 


mentary 
they at once begin the study of foreign lan- 


A knowledge of English grammar is 


guages. 
certainly necessary as a basis for foreign-lan- 
guage study. How poorly prepared for such 
study are even the graduates of high schools 
is disclosed by the reports of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, which show that 
more than half of the candidates fail to make a 
English grammar. 


rating of sixty per cent. in 


The junior high school begins 


foreign-lan- 


study in the seventh year; yet it is 


guage 


solemnly proposed by certain reformers to 
remove all study of “ formal” grammar from 
the first six years of the elementary school. 

3ut grammar may be “functional” in the 
sense that it is a means of self-criticism. It 
The educated per- 


that He 


not only uses correct speech, but he knows 


is not enough to know. 


son knows, and knows he knows. 


why some forms are correct and others are 
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rrect. To an educated man, grammar is children of Kansas City need if we consider 


ite as necessary as the dictionary. One nly their own errors 


. »t ionore +} Onvel tione f ewntar _ 
can not gnore the convention ol vntax 1. Nouns lef P = on 
ith impunity any more than he ean disre- tione—number. go . os euatenne 
i eae ° » 29 ° ° 4 - 
gard correct spelling. No child is so fortu- ject. complement, , rb. ont of 
nate as to hear nothing but correct speech preposition, indirect o 
— ° . . ° Py UNS lefinitior kin ey tax s _, ¢ 
On the contrary, his associates in play, and 7 , 
} . that I nouns; persona pror ins ler 
and women whose conversation he over- & 
; . a number, case: con rsonal pr 5 
rs, use many incorrect forms. These are 
: vals gender ' ‘ . 
pressed upon the mind along with correct what 
s. Both are used, and the worse fre {djectives—definit jemonstr 
ently supplants the better. Sucl s the ils, cardinals riva r . 
se of the fortunate child who is brought up 8 s A r 
: ‘ 
‘ gent parents Children from te! 
‘ ..'* s—def kinds. inflections 
e homes art I 1 st more untortunat 
r. te sé Ss i iw i i y 
ght r'} seldom hear correct language 
they wo to « T he have to wage ‘i 
> . i 
nan: ttle ¢ er . he a . : 
end s | é vercome the ba 6. } } rela ' . 
; established by years of practise. In the ” 
th habit a ky vledas { grammar s 7 « I t I I 


Q oul \ ; , 
resort to this standard. And d 
a f f 
t of self-criticism in oral and written < / é h 
] » pe 1 
‘ the ¢ y sure means Of gaining an 
2 S fé é SS i i 4 
te tor I want | to draw self , 
is se sing a : 
2] s Qu r-LCouch, “from the 1s¢ * ified: n » 2 
his language s men of good ancestry art subi i 
eful not to derog rom their forefathers. 7 | 
ild nave him sensil i that a sloppy sen- Cla USeS 
tence is no more nearly ‘good enough’ than Tl submit that if 1 organize this mate i 
dirty linen is good enough.” When he writes jnto a systematic and graded plan and round 
must make the good better, and the better t it into a consistent wv e. vou wi ! ‘ 
best. To this end he needs grammar as a ist about the kind of grammar that our 
standard of reference. As one authority puts’ present course of study in N York calls 
it, “not to know the principles and conven- fi 
tions of grammar is unfortunate, to ignore We have therefore confirmation of the 


them is insolent, to defy them is immoral.” clusion that what modern critics imply by 


Let us now examine what is involved in the “functional” grammar, whether they k1 it 


statement that children should learn only that or not, is in reality a pretty thorough course 
part of grammar which is needed to correct in grammar with the usual padding and bad 
their own errors or to guide their own con- methods of teaching left it. The e lren 


structions. Numerous studies have been made of this city, it is safe t ssume, violate 
of the grammatical mistakes of children. the rules and conventions of grammar ever 
That of W. W. Charters on “A Course of dav of the year; and rrammar |! ed 
Study in Grammar Based upon the Gram- these err would make a good-sized volume. 
matical Errors of School Children of Kansas .? 
City, Missouri” is probably the best known. DIsTRICT SUPERINTENDE 


Here is a brief abstract of the “func- DEPARTMENT OF EpDUCATIO 


tional” grammar Professor Charters says the New York ‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A SCHOOL OF 


TON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


JOURNALISM 
Washington and Le 
Robert E. Lee wh 


Ropert E. Lee Scuoo. o1 


vill be established at 
University in memory of 


when president of the institution in 1869, first 


recognized journalism as a learned profession, 
and founded the first chair on that subject in 


the history of the country. support of a 


large number of vspaper editors in the proj 
et and aid in its endowment has been prom- 
sed. 

In a recent ssued statement Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith, president f the University, 
savs 

It is not generally known that General Lee, who 


markable in the field of edueational 


uiministratior is on the field of battle, was 
the first edueator in the United States to reeog 
nize journalism as a learned profession. He 
not nly showed his remarkable foresight and 


establish 


knowledge of the needs of the times by 


ig at Lexington one of the first schools of engi- 


ering in the South to rebuild that devastated 
section, but also in 1869 founded the first school 
of journalism in the United States This school 
offered fifty free scholarships for deserving and 


looking fe 


naugurated a 


ipable men rward to the editorial pro 


and working connection 


Tession, 


with a well-equipped printing plant, that every 


student might through ticeship in actual 


newspaper tion thor 


| work become upon gradua 


oughly equipped for an editorial or managerial 


Nothing in all 


more llustrat 


General Lee’s remark 
was ve of his far 


seeing genius and of his acute knowledge of the 


educational needs of the South than his action in 
thus providing a school of journalism as a com 


] lement to his school of engineering. 


It is that the 


their tribute to his memory, recognize General Lee 


proposed editors of the South, as 


founder in America of journalism as a pro 


as the 
re-establishing and endowing the school 


death, 


fession by 


which was discontinued after his 


Of twenty-two leading editors of the South from 


Lynehbur Va., to Houston, Texas, whom I have 


o 
consulted on the subject, every one, W thout 
and 


ised to take part in a simultaneous campaign, 


excep- 


tion, was heartily in favor of the plan prom- 
The 


brought formally to the attention 
the Southern 


matter will be 


of the press associations of states 


JOURNALISM FOR WASHING- 
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Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa 


tion, and 


powertul 


there seems little doubt that this latter 


body will officially take up the matter 


committees and push it through to su 


t 


completion at some time during the con 


appoint 
cessful 
ng fall and winter. 


KANSAS CHILD WELFARE BILLS 
WHILI 


that the Connecticut Legislature wi 


there are still glimmerings of h 
li Pive TI 
seems to Nave g 


Kansas 


child a chance, 
the way of reaction so far as the welfar 
its children is concerned. 
Code Commission, appointed by Gover 


Allen last 


year, suggested twenty-two bills 
to the legislature, most of which were giv 
b ls Suggest g 


scant consideration. Nine 
new legislation covered a child researc] 
reau, county welfare boards, compulsory phys 
and health 


receiving home for 


instruction 


indig 


+ 
rent 


ical edueation 
preg 
nant women 


and abandoned i! fants, ex mina 
tion 


and licensing of midwives, establishment 


of part-time schools, 


prohibition of 
advertisements in public toilets, prohibition of 
unattended minors at certain classes of publ 
amusements and registration of adoptions 
vital statistics. 
Although 01 


to establish a Child Research Bureau, this on 


lv one of these was passed, that 


was probably the most important from the 
standpoint of future work. Of the thirtee 
bills 


only 


recommended to amend existing laws, 
two were passed and those with some 
One 


mothers’ 


raised the maximum 


$25 to 


amendments. 


amount of aid from $50 a 


month and made mandatory the previous per- 


mission law. The other made the establis] 


ment of free kindergartens mandatory 
cities of over 18,500 population. 
The main reasons for the failure of the 
] 


of the bills were insufficient publicity, and the 


bulk 


exceptional temper of the legislature, which 
The 


reaction came less from the farmer members 


contains a strongly reactionary element. 


of the legislature than from lawyers who had 
been elected on a platform of retrenchment. 
This sentiment not only carried to defeat the 
children’s bills but also resulted in crippling 
nearly every department of state government, 
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s, for ustration, leaving the Civil Servic regular investme! safe profital rovernme! 


1 Se% rities s ne y x i not 4 rwerlooked 
Commission without an appropriation. As wale : riooked 


. : . . the « ators A me : struct t 
ne for the future, on the other hand, a 
5 vs : thrif Ww , 4 ¢ - 
nurses’ registration bill was passed as well as 
- ‘ ‘ - ricula ot our scl 2 2 + eondu i 
y line +r the mort mt oOo win « 
providing for tl appointment of a com ia aan, allel al , _— . 
ssion to report an educational code. ‘ : aes Mane : saad 
‘ ‘ s nh ¢ 
; : 
[he Children’s Code Commission is being  ¢rete means 
gnized and will probably be reappointed by Whether they are ennecashed from th 
Governor Allen. Meanwhile, a speakers’ bu or the material side, t virtues which make for 
reau of over one hundred members of the com self-in vement and ‘ hrift is 


ssion and the Kansas Women’s Committee the chief, are dependent one upon another. 17 


Child Welfare is being assembled to stump 4ucators of America will ha 
state during the next two vears in th toward e safeguarding of y 

= . i = ‘ ~ = 

rest ott ( d welfare program ’ 
‘ . - I that « . ‘ +} ' f 
the Savings D s f the Treasury D iT 

EDUCATION FOR THRIFT 

ean not a - } ¢ . 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT and thrift are the goals 
rd which the faces of the coming genera- EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Owine to the widespread strike of compos 


SCHOOL AND Society mav be delaved, but every 


i™ = ‘ . ‘ = 

n of the training of future American cit} nearly as possible at the res = ae I 
ens al neg thos lines, Mr. Crabtree declared adie 4 , mplis + ; f 4 , 

that pupils must be taught not so much by io 7% red 1] - s. part of 

precept as by exampl He said a news : 1 ther , 


Eff eneyv is a lir + leve ment from thrift , 
, ted 
t t st ire etheie ne educat n or the 


t to active practis« Precepts are learned  % Tid Ir.. was elected stat ! : 
st by actual d y Boys and girls and met sioner of edu t Mr. Tidb raduate 
women leat at » do by doing a they £ the Tiniverait aN : Deiicie. 
ta he bv heing 
, aot vears of experie? ns t states 
Thrift may be defined as thoughtful spending , AUT 1 Wh 7 
z . of Wvoming and Washington, 1 is now 1 
i vestment, It S one of the results from : 
nevintend: oe + | 
esty ndustry, truth, economy and other vir 
It is best arrived at by practise. It is in Miss Lucena Russet, B _€ & 
+hic onnection that tl Sa is Securities issued ( leon B styyy | r 1) | RB R 
y the Treasury of the United States have been Brigg nF lant Radcliff ( 
, ~~ prt ~~ i ‘ 
lnabl I } , lad , } } 
il i é ney ive lé i way yw " 
’ i . , } elected presid f M ! Dow r 
the teachings of thrift can be put into active and 
i ( eae she su = M - | é ‘ 
profitable practise by the students of the country 
" vl resig t t = ‘ T ‘ 
Nothing is of more importance to th ndivid salina 
] y e] =t t Tt ‘ T ~ ‘ T 
ial, to the community or to the nation than for , 
the individual to acquire a knowledge of the Ir is planned t the ¢ ' 
! 


value f ionev Sometimes it is impossib] 7 , 

ee ~ oo niversary of Miss Mary FE. W ey as pres 
persons of mature years to acquire that knowledge, 
but it is both possible and necessary for the school 
children of America to acquire it. The oppor Frep C. Sutu, of Brooklyn, educational d 


tunity to drive home tha 


knowledge by means of rector of the Bedford \ ng Men’s Christ 











( r i W oeris t gradi e department o 
S ile 3 resear for th 
vear 1991-99 f Dr. Susan Kings 
bers ' . f abser Dr 


past fi vears in charge of the departmse 

f | ind active n ft i.dministratioz 
| ‘ pment f +} Par er S . f ("} 

is ) rite 1 Dr na I r 


Shady Hill School at Cambridge 


Miss Wattace ascistant din 
fe gymnasium since 
and Miss E Washburn. 
f the gymnasium at the Young Women’s 
Association of C 


Npol ted as ner successor 


SUPERINTENDENT assumed 


' , 
iarge of the Le Sueur, Minn., schools at the 

I nning t tern nas pec T reed to re 

sig na unt of he ind has be 


Oshkosh, 


SUPERINTENDENT M. N. McIver, of 
Wis., has announ 
the close 


effective 


‘ed his resignation 


‘thool year in June. 


of the s 
Proressor Exias Compton, for twenty-two 
vears dean of the College of Wooster, w 
tire from active 
academic year. 
Miss 
dean of w 


Maine, has sent 
Miss M. 


Schmidlapp bureau for girls and former mem- 


Ciara L, Busweti, for eight years 


ymen at Bates College, Lewiston, 


in her resignation. 


EpitH CAMPBELL, director of the 
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‘incinnati Board of Education, wi 


inted in 


e app place of Dr. Helen T. W 

as director of the Vocational Bureau of Ci 

cinnati. In conjunction with Miss Camphe 

there will also be appointed Mabel R. Fernald 
nstructor at the University of Minnesot 


Fernald 


psvenologica 


Dr. E 


7 | | 
will be direct charge 


laboratory. 


LEIGH 


nent of Education of the 

t Edinboro, Pa., has n app 1 assis 

litor of Sunday scl publicat s for 

Methodist Episcopal churcl His off ' 
1220 Plum Street, | “ir O 
s work will begin on June 15 


PresipeENT WittiamM A 


College, spoke « The Suppression of T 


I versity will speak before th \ 1t1OI 

Teachers’ Conference at Portland, Ma 

Mav 14, on How and w l es ls l 

help bovs to choose their vocatio1 in the d 
rtment of sociology, of Pomona Colles 


April 5 to 


s giving lectures from April 30 

. ‘dst.2 “P ‘ 

[The immigrant in our midst, rese! 
dustrial relations and their problems 

: tee — 

Soecia nd governmental problems of th 
American city.” 

As a tribute to the memory of t te Pr 


lell, of Harvard U 
of Paris has decided to 
lecture rooms of the Englis! 
section the “ Salle Barrett-Wendell.” 
Wendell delivered at the University 
of Paris the 
exchange professor to France. 


Wen 


University 


niver 


fessor Barrett 


languag 
Professor 


first of his lectures when he was 


>] 


A cHapTer of Phi Delta Kappa, national 
honorary fraternity of students of education, 


of Wis- 


Fifteen other universities have chap- 


has been installed at the University 


ters of the society. 


, 
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Ono State University has adopted the 48- iny kind t rsitv This systen 
ek v« f four equal terms. On the part was proposed and fon ited by t students 
both faculty and board of trustees, the and was ratified b stud body by a vot 
solution was unanimously adopted. if 10 1. It was later passed up ivorably 
I college of law of the University of ' faculty : to the trus 
not be re-opened for the present. t r lr r} syst rives 
tior f e trustees was made necessary mS . I 
f re of the legislature to provide an ses 
n to cover the necessary expenses. or - a 
trustees asked t gislature for an ap- % oo \ a, 
t f $15,000 f this purpose but } s Re S Ac » 
equest s not granted. Frar ‘ . 
AN s be lueed into the legis students inds 
Id t sh the Albion St ture and l students 
‘ School, giving the State Board pow the d d nder the sup. 
spose of the property. If passed the a M t 
ecome effective on July 1, 1921. The Regions 
A Normal Se vas established in 189 ne New York S ( . t ] : 
Tue Id State Department of Education Svyr S | 
- shed at Lewist State Normal ( g ( U) rsit 
Ss 1 bureau of educational tests and meas- restr se wl W be held under 
em s planned to serve as a « 1s : mp d rtr f the P 
gency and clearing house in the field of | sades Interstate Park management. The 
tests and meas ments throughout the state sion will be the second camp leadership iY 
Mr. H. J. Tuorkersox, the business man- [°F camp directors and camp leaders 
, o the Universit nie Bai Irs be largely attended by those inter- 
le publie the foll g¢ results of a study sted duct ‘camps f i 
! ie | him of st educational statistics. r = s. The purpose tl str 
D g the past decade the population of the * s to develop wider ind more sci¢ 
e has increased about 124 per cent., but *"oOwleds out ACT d « 
e statistics do not sl va simi increase of n zem { 
enrollment in the grades of common schoo] 
a ciel De NO lai Cicada Sit DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
p eally doubled. The normal schools show COOPERATION OF UNIVERSITY AND STATE 
nerease of about 114 per cent. and the DEPARTMENTS 
nrollment in the regular courses at the state It has often b reed — 
iniversity has increased about 78 per cent. jas Munet thesslan d 
At the same time the enrollment in the uni- Jems J; . stanc loed 
versity summer session has trebled, while the rue but as time z en 
number of students taking university exten- growing tendenev f wee tn 6 pie 
sion work has quadrupled. During the last 20 = direct tonch wit} » " 9 
vears, while the population of the state has rates 
increased about 3 per cent., the enrollment of —_— aheeetns etieen otdnees 
the state university has increased about 300 = ¢thoir classes. others their etudente visit 
per cent. various dustr plants and city depart- 
THE trustees have formally ratified the honor ments. Howeve ften it is possible for stu- 
system for Cornell University and from now on dents to cooperat practical way wit 
nt igre ~ 


t in all examinations 


this system will be in effec 


rovernme 








Teachers ( ege, Columl Uy rsity, wa 
thy outer \*t f vn el irté d < perati« 
between Columbia University and the New 


comuiniss r of @ divis f foods ! 
: . 
markets to Ildress the classes under her 


suing The Economies of the Citys 
Food Supply 1 number of specific market 

problems which could be handled by mem 
bers of t lass were laid before them by D 


rector Herschel H. Jon 


ft i ibsequent class meeting 
; ’ 
After student id « S r top nd 
, ~— 
had mad 1 tentative utline s called t 
New York office for an interview with the di- 
re r e of his agents. At this time th 


problem was clearly defined, 


methods of attack worked out and a bibliog 


raphy drawn up. onth later the topie was 


again gone over by an agent of the division to 


further suggestions and directions. 


rive 
end of the 


At the 
] af 


in full in the class 


ers were read 
Day Monroe, in- 


1f members of 


term the pay 
Miss 
was the opinion 
the Division of Foods and 
the ‘ 


structor. It 
the faculty and of 
Markets officials 
papers should not end at this point. 
a “Food Forum” 
‘ollege at 


ous women’s organizations were invited. 


usefulness of the 
There- 


arranged at 


that 


upon was 
Teachers ( which members of vari- 


For this occasion each student was given 
ten minutes in which to present her paper 
after which discussion was permitted. The 


following topies were presented by the 
dents: 

1. How breakfast 

cereal or coffee does your retail grocer 


Williams and 


brands of cocoa, 


many 


carry? Mrs. Jessamine C. 


Miss Laura Comstock. 
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in New York City? 
ind Miss Anne Park. 
Is a Farmers’ 
New York City 
J 


Hackman. 


Market practical for 
housewife? Miss 


Pribnow 
Some of these papers have been s ) Var 
is women’s magazines for considera 
thers have been sent t Divisior f ] ] 
ind Markets for retere! 
This experiment s proven so successf 


r papers are being pr 





and two investigations 
+ ~+ 7 + » 2 } > 
started last term are being 
, , 
yperation, the 
have ‘contacts with grocers, 


marketmen and id purveyors but hav 


stimulated the interest of others in the food 
contributed valu 
facts to the reference files of the Divis- 
Markets. It is hoped that 


has set an example which 


blem and have 


market pro 
able 


ion of Foods and 
Teachers College 
‘ther colleges and universities may follow in 
securing the cooperation of their local gov 
ernmental agencies. 
Artuur E. ALBRECHT, 
Special Agent, Division of Food and Markets 
90 W. Broapway, 
New York, 
April 5, 1921 


QUOTATIONS 
A MASSACHUSETTS STATE UNIVERSITY 


On April 9, President Lowell spoke before 
the Club on 
“The Advisability of a State University for 


Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 


Massachusetts.” The views he expressed were 
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substantial accord with those previously commonwealth; it s ild given broad pow 
. forth in these columns; and President’ ers; and it should be provided with funds t 
| t, in the subsequent discussion, reinforced carry out in decisive fashion its investig 
side n int g 


e state ght not to oppose nd in fact ‘ < of e } | te 
ppose, the establishment of a Stat SO! 8 g 
sit provided it can be s that t : the g 
State University is needed and would be $s assumed, aj 
the pul Ww t it would cost und miss —/] | ) 
é sul ect ougnt to be riven 


igh and impartial investigation, witl THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEG! 
consideration of every aiternative pian STUDENTS AND ITS MEANING FOR THI} 
+h educational needs as the JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEM 


: EAI I Ss s F I I \ > 
he speakers who followed President Lowell 
re Henry Abrahams, Secretary of the Bos ue residential distribution of college 
Finance Commission and formerly (¢ dents AS t be idied Ay ‘ 
the Boston S« | Committee, and n of © back pages of college Catalog 
\{ H. Sullivan, Chairman of the Bos cl irded | sional appr I 
Fix Commission and formerly Chai f a tabular pres ‘ tr the s us 


of the Boston School Committee. Mr. ne stu 


Abrahams and Mr. Sullivan were both mor eign countries, esp ere the ul 
n than was Mr. Lowell of the need for es Of the institutions concerned take prid 
- education at public expense. They i the fact that students from remote states 
th, seid on mm ing men of nd remoter parts of the world have been « 
deterred from going to college | rolled with then he General Ed t 


use of tuition charges, that thev felt 


strongly the personal den ind for educational t higher education ir he count has tor a 
ortunity open alike to rich and poor. period of years made studies the geog 
ical distribution of studs e « ves 


The Great and General Court of Massa- 
isetts is now considering a bill to authorize 
ippointment of a Commission to make the 

r the annual reports of the Board And ft 


necessary investigation. The present pro- 

posal carries an appropriation of $25,000, to numbers of ScHoot and S v? and Scien 
hich there is some objection as an extrava- have from time to time carried reports of 

gant estimate of the cost: but the likelihood studies showit & the proportions of st iden ts 

is that the Commission will be appointed and ™ higher institutions coming from within 


that the inquiry will be adequately financed. and from outside the states of locati 


Certainly if the investigation is to be under- 
taken at all it should be so well supported that 
there can be no question as to the thorough- The essential distinction between this stud) 
ness of its work. Its labors can not be nar- of the residential distribution of college stu 
rowly conceived; for, as we urged in our’ dents and others is that those aspects of the 
former comment on this subject, the proposal distribution have been selected for emphasis 
for a state university involves the considera- 1 See Reports for 1902-14, 1915-16, 1916-1 
tion of the entire theory and practise of state 1917-18. 1918-19 


action in education. The commission should 2 1II., 676-83, November 6, 1915 


be widely representative of the people of the 3 E.g., issue of October 25, 1912 











vhich are likely to have a bearing upon the 
problem of the size of community in whicl 
the establishment of junior-college work may 
be more advisedly recommended. To this end 


the colleges were selected with the aim of 
securing a representation of a wide range in 
size of population. This basis of selection 


was kept in mind not only for the entire 


group of thirty-nine colleges, but as far as 
possible also for each of the thirteen states 
represented. This wide range of population 
of all the communities may be seen by 


glancing down Column 3 of the table in which 


the colleges are | sted in the order of popula 


tion of the communities in which they are 


The rang 
llustrated by Ohio in which the 
Nos. 2, 7, 21, 26 and 36, 


in municipaliti 


located States may be 
five colleges, 
whose catalogues 
were used, are es reported in 
having populations, re- 


14,375 


the 1920 Census as 


spectively, of 2,480, 8,204, and 


60 S40 
Without exception the catalogues used were 
those re porting the student enrollment during 
1919-20. The 


} 


make clear that only those cata- 


school vear nature of the 


the 
study will 


logues could be used in which the residence, 


bv post office and state, and college classifica- 


tion of each student is indicated. Unclassi- 
fied students and those enrolled in music, 
commercial and other special lines were not 
included in the tabulations. 


he ad of 


not the distances, 


indicated at the 


9% and 11 are 


distances 


The 


Columns 5, 6, 


railway or other, students would travel in 
order to “go to college,” but distances “ as 


the crow flies” within circles with radii of 


the lengths named. These circles were drawn 
upon the maps of the respective states with 
the manner 


the municipalities as centers in 


apparently used in the studies made by the 
General Education Board and presented in 


its report for 1902-14 (pp. 103-59). 


DISCOVERED 
Local 


100 Miles and from 


STUDY 
Percentages from the 

from Within 25 Miles, 

Within the State-——Column 4 presents the per- 


WHAT THE 


Community, 


centages of the total enrollment of students in 
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the junior-college (freshman and sophomor 
vears whose residences are reported as that 
of the municipalities in which the colleges 


are located. A 


parent in these figures, actually from 5.1 per 


wide range is at 


once ap- 


cent. to 57.7 per cent, or from approximat: 


a twentieth to almost three fifths of the stu 


dents in these vears. A glance down the 


column shows a definite tendency in the 


tion of larger percentages, i.e., as the p 


tion of the local community increases, the per- 
entade of the en roll me nt from the ly Cc i] com- 
i] nity tends to ne rease. A measure of this 


tendency is provided in the figures presented 


at the foot of this column. The first media 
that for 


group of 39 colleges. The three remaining 


figure, 27.5 per cent., is the entir 
medians are those for each of three groups of 
colleges resulting from placing schools 1 to 13 
inclusive in the first, schools 14 to 26 in the 
The 


cent 


27 to 39 in the last. 
third is 17.1 
(when arranged in this order of population) ; 


second, and schools 


median of the lowest per 


of the middle third, 29.3 per cent.; and of the 
This shows a marked in 
the local 


interesting 


highest third, 37.8. 


the size of community 


fluence of 
There 


from this tendency in particular colleges that 


are, however, deviations 


must be attributed to the influence of factors 


other than size of population, e.g., denomina- 
tionalism, standing of the college in the local 
community, or its prestige outside the local 
community. 

When the percentages from within a radius 
of 25 miles (Column 5) are compared with 
those just examined, marked additions from 
the nearby territory are usually found. The 
addition to the median is sufficient to bring 
it up to more than two fifths of the students 


enrolled. The difference is more notable for 


the lowest and middle thirds and is most 
marked for the lowest third. 

The percentages from within 100 miles 
(Column 6) and from within the state 


(Column 7) are important primarily for show- 
ing that, except for a few institutions, com- 
paratively small proportions of students come 
from beyond these lines. They emphasize the 
conclusion that for most of these colleges the 
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30, 


D VILLAGES 


Population 
in 1920 


39,6. 


43, 
4s, 
50, 
60, 
Tie 
157, 
*615, 


im | 


May 7, 1921 
.’ iste) io rors TT E CITIFS 4> 
ALITIFE ND CERTAIN 
lege Locatl 
1 2 
1. Hanover Hanover, Ind 
2. Hiram Hiram, Ohio 
3. Milt Milton, Wis 
$1. Cotner Bethany, Neb 
5. Baker Baldwin City 
Kan 
6. Cornell Mt. Vernon, Ia 
7. Otterbein Westerville, Ohio 
8. William Jewell Liberty, Mo 
9. De Pauw Greencastle, Ind 
10. Ripon Ripon, Wis 
11. Carleton Northfield, Minn 
2. Nebraska Wesleyan’ University Place, 
Neb 
13. Wheaton Wheaton, Ill 
14. Gustavus Adolphus St. Peter, Minn 
15. Yankton Yankton, S D 
16. Hillsdale Hillsdale, Mich 
17. Parsons Fairfield, la 
8S. Jamestown Jamestown, N. D 
19. Alma Alma, Mich 
20. Southwestern Winfield, Kan 
21. Wooster Wooster, Ohio 
22. Dakota Wesleyan Mitchell, 8S. D 
23. Ottawa Ottawa, Kan 
24. Wabash Crawfordsville 
Ind 
5. Hastings Hastings, Neb | 
26. Heidelberg riffin, Ohio | 
27. Illinois Woman's Jacksonville, Ill 
28. Beloit Beloit, Wis 
29. Knox Galesburg, Ill 
‘0. Earlham Richmond, Ind 
31. Colorado Colorado Springs, 
Col 
$2. Drury Springfield, Mo.. 
33. James Millikin Decatur, Il 
34. Kalamazoo Kalamazoo, Mich.| 
5. Washburn Topeka, Kan 
36. Wittenburg Springfield, Ohio 
7. Morningside Sioux City, Ia 
38. Milwaukee—Downer Milwaukee, Wis 
39. Macalaster St. Paul, Minn 
Median of entire group 
Median of Colleges 1-13 
Median of Colleges 14-26 
Median of Colleges 27-39 





* Total 


OF THEIR ON, PO F 
FACTS CONCERNING iE FE ( MENT 
Per Cent. Enrolled in First k a 
Iwo Years From First Two Year 
From Within 
Local Within Withis With Loca 
ym 25 100 the ‘ At fies 
, Miles Miles Stat , 
4 5 6 7 . 
1o.9 51 82.5 87.4 16 5 
11.0 1s.6 60.4 S35 10 4 
41.7 96.7 65.7 58.3 2 34 
24.3 23.2 66.0 73.8 <0 «J 
16.5 21.7 65.0 79.0 1s 62 
SS 218 64.2 R15 {7 ay 
27.5 30.0 75.0 76.0 55 60 
25.4 2.5 67.4 82.9 19 R2 
9.3 14.7 71.0 85.5 5t SS 
17.1 33.9 77.3 94.4 43 S5 
7.5 17.5 62.5 90.0 31 70 
22.8 1:03 69.7 SS] o0 120 
1.0 19] 60.3 60 {6 vi 
29.8 34.4 | 79.0 84.0 39 
21.1 | 244] 65.6 |) 96.7 19 22 
7.2 12.8 53.8 68.3 25 62 
15.9 63.9 91.0 95.5 51 71 
29.3 41.3 72.0 96.0 22 ] 
1s.4 26.5 72.2 95.2 27 uv 
25.4 39.1 54.4 SS.2 S33 113 
15.7 26.1 69.0 72.6 57 v7 
0.5 36.3 76.8 91.1 5S 69 
40.1 17.1 66.3 93.0 69 RI 
18.7 os .f S47 SS.5 14 v1 
0.6 50.7 | 77.6 93.4 60 7a 
29.9 19.4 79.2 85.1 46 46 
5.1 15.9 56.5 72.5 7 Ze 
24.4 41.5 78.5 is.1 77 131 
29.3 40.9 83.9 87.4 109 152 
17.0 27.7 74.0 76.7 51 a 
12.9 45.6 | 70.2 87.4 174 1S5 
7.9 64.4 92.5 91.5 120 134 
38.0 53.3 83.9 93.7 139 105 
11.5 | 56.8 82.5 92.9 76 104 
19 56.4 73.7 04.7 195 212 
44.1 0.6 78.4 SHO LOS 146 
6.6 42.1 S14 8H.0 106 122 
18.9 21.1 $3.9 55.0 34 te) 
i7 5 40.2 59.3 RSH 03 7 
27.5 40.9 42.0 87.4 51 S2 
17.1 30.3 67.4 82.9 37 70 
29.3 39.1 72.2 91.1 if} 71 
17.8 42.1 78.4 87.4 106 131 
Paul and Minneapolis 


t r 4 { 
Number tn Each 
1,000 of Popula 
tion Enrolled tn 
First Two Years 


From Within 


c om- Mile 8 
l 
14.4 147.2 
41.¥ 185.4 
0.0 10. 
4 "a 
12.2 54 5 
25.2 62.8 
22.2 24.2 
15.5 26.5 
14.5 23 
10.9 21.6 
a 17.4 
21.9 ov.e 
7 13.8 
00 10.4 
ie 1.4 
1.6 11.3 
mn) 11.0 
3 1.7 
t) 5 
10.5 14.2 
6.9 11.8 
f S.1 
2 9.0 
j 0) 
F 6 
0.4 1.4 
,6 6.2 
1.6 6.4 
1.9 l 
8 6.1 
0 +4 
3.2 44 
1.5 2.1 
; 1.2 
18 29 
15 1.7 
0.1 0.1 
U.2 Og 
» 0.0 
22.2 26.9 
5.2 9.0 
1.9 3.1 
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in junior-college years is 


and the 


enrollment essen- 
local percentages 
bear out the of the 
General Education Board for 1902-14 (p. 119) 


that “state lines have always counted heavily 


tially latter set of 


statement in the report 


in determining the area of college influ- 
ences,” 

It is worth noting that the medians for the 
lowest and highest thirds of the colleges tend 
to approach each other as the distance from 
the local community increases. 
Numbers Enrolled in Junior-College Years 
who are from the Local Community and from 
within 25 Mili 


only, but gross numbers of students also in 


s.—Not percentages of students 


these first two college years from the local 
community and from within a radius of 25 
miles will throw some light on the problem 


of the size of community in which it is likely 
to be feasible to install junior-college work. 
These 


8S and 9, 


sets of data are supplied in Columns 


The 


strong tendency toward increase 


respectively. former shows a 
of the num 
ber from the local community as we proceed 
from the smaller to the larger municipalities. 
Some measure of this 
the foot of the column. 


is provided in 
The 


students, 


increase 
the medians at 


median for all the 


colleges is 51 
while the medians of the lowest, middle, and 


16, and 


highest thirds are, respectively, 37, 
106 students. The tendency is not as notable 
for the 


medians of these three groups being respec- 


numbers from within 25 miles, the 
tively 70, 71 and 131 students. 

The Number in Each Thousand of the 
Population of the Local Community Enrolled 
Years.—One additional re- 
data 


meaning for the junior-college problem—the 


in Junior-Colleq: 


lationship in the here presented has 


proportion of the population represented by 


enrolled in freshman and sophomore 


This has been computed in 


those 
college vears. 
two ways (Columns 10 and 11 in the table). 
The first of these is the number in each 1,000 
of the population of the municipality in which 
the college is located represented by those 
This 


proportion is seen to be over forty per thou- 


whose residence is in the municipality. 


the smallest com- 


sand for the colleges in 
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munities and to tend to diminish rapidly as 
we proceed to the larger communities. On 
measure of this decline in proportion is pr 

vided in the medians for the three groups of 
the foot of for tl 

lowest third in population it is 22.2 for eac 

1,000 of the population; for the middle third 
5.2; and for the highest third 1.9. 


In interpreting the figures in the last co] 


colleges at the column: 


umn it must be kept in mind that they repr 
sent the number in each 1,000 of the popula 
tion of the municipality represented by thos 
students who come from within a radius of 
25 miles (including those from the munic 
pality). This column shows the proportio: 
much enlarged for the smaller communities 
The decline is much more rapid in proceeding 
the larger communiti: 


from the smaller to 


than in the column just examined. Th 
medians for the three groups of colleges are 
respectively, 26.9, 9.0 and 3.1 per 1,000 of th 
population. 

Other Findings of the Study.—Before pr 
ceeding to point out the probable bearing o 
the junior-college problem of the facts pr 
sented, the major findings of some supplemen- 
tary lines of investigation will be briefly stated 
tabular form all the data 


They are as fol 


without giving in 
from which they are drawn. 
lows: 

(a) The percentages of the total enrollment 
of students in all four years in these colleges 
who are local from 
within 25 miles, from within 
from within the state of location are approxi 
mately the same as the percentages found for 
first 
median percentages for the four distances are, 
respectively, 26.3, 41.7, 70.9 and 86.8. A com- 


parison of these figures with the correspond 


from the community, 


100 miles, and 


the enrollment in the two years. The 


ing figures in the table will show no signifi 
cant differences. Much the situation 
obtains also for the medians, not presented 
here, of the lowest, middle, and highest thirds 
of the group of colleges. 

The median percentage of students in the 
last two years who are from the local com- 
munity for the entire group of colleges is 
slightly larger than for the first two years and 


same 














r all four years, being 29.7. This is evi- 


dence of some tendency for the upper classes 


be drawn more largely from this source 
However, the original distribution of per- 
entages, not given here, shows this larger per- 
entage to be usually restricted to the colleges 

the smaller communities. This is indicated 
by the medians of the lowest, middle and 

ghest thirds, for which the median per- 
entages are, reé spectively, 95.2, 29.7 and 37.5. 
While the median for the colleges in the small 
est communities is considerably larger than 
the corresponding percentage in Column 4 of 
the table, those for the middle and highest 
thirds are approximately equal to their corre- 
sponding figures. The cause for the relatively 
small influence of these higher percentages in 
the upper classes upon the percentages for th« 
entire student body is to be found in the fact 
presented under (c) below. 

b) For all the group of strictly coeduca 

mal colleges, z7.e., when the data for Num- 
bers 8, 24, 27 and 39 are omitted, the numbers 

f men and women are nearly equal. This is 
true for the junior-college years, in which the 
total enrollment of men is 4,138 and of 
vomen, 4,201. These figures represent per- 
centages, respectively of 49.6 and 50.4. It 
is true again for the enrollment in these 
years from the local community only, in which 
case the number of men is 1,143 and of women 
1,142. It is not quite as true of the en- 
rollment in the last two years, in which the 
total numbers of men and women are, respec- 
tively, 1,630 and 1,849, and the corresponding 
percentages, 46.8 and 53.2. This difference 
may be due solely to the smaller proportion of 
men who were enrolled in freshman classes 
during the war period. 

(c) An interesting situation is presented 
by the percentages of the total student body 
who are found in the first two classes. The 
median percentage of the total enrollment in 
these classes is 70.9, the range being from 62.8 
to 80.8. This does not represent the normal 
situation, as, no doubt, this proportion is ex- 


aggerated by the unusually large freshman 
classes for the year 1919-20. But it does em- 
phasize the fact that at the present time the 
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collegiate enrollment consists very largely 


freshmen and sophomores 


PROBABLE MEANING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 01 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Before it is possible to note the bear 
the facts presented for the problem of proper 
location of junior colleges it w be necessary 
to accept some minimum standard number of 
students that will make feasible the provisior 
of junior-college work I tl end th 
standard of a total 
set by the North Central Association will le 


50 students in both vears 


tentatively accepted, although we have little 
more than empirical assurance that this is an 
acceptable minimum. The situation may als 
be tested by a somewhat smaller minimum 
35 to 40 students, which is, roughly, the mini 
mum found in public junior colleges that 
have survived several years of experience wit 
the plan. 


A significant relationship to the problem of 


feasibility of establishing junior-college work 
is discoverable in the trend of the proportion 
of the enrollment in junior-college years fron 
the community of location. The proporti 

as has been pointed out, tends to increase a 
the population increases. It should be ap 


parent, therefore, that the larger the city, the 
greater the likelihood that the minimum 
student body will be at hand. Although this 
an important consideration in establishing 
private colleges, it pertains especially to pub 
lic junior colleges, since enrollments ,in the 
latter have been more predominantly from 
local sources. In fact, they have been almost 
strictly local as to source of student body 
But it will be essential to give careful con 
sideration to the size of city in establishing 
either type. 

We may now turn more directly to the 
particular size of community in which the 
establishment of a public junior college is 
likely to be practicable. The median institu- 
tion in Column 8 has an enrollment of 51 from 
local sources, meeting the North Central 
standard mentioned above. This means that 
the number from the locality in about half of 
the institutions falls below this standard of 


562 


feasibility. Ten of the 13 institutions in 


west third when arranged by size of popula 


elow this pon of feasibility, but 


nly 7 of the middle third do so. Deseribing 


the situation in another way, we may say that 


¢ 


of the institutions located in the 20 smalles 


communities, only 5 could meet the North 


Central standard, if they depended solely 


upon a local constituency as the publie junior 


college is obliged + do almost entire ly. On 
hand, 16 of the 20 largest could 


Thes 


that the point of feasibility, roughly speaking, 


the other 


qualify in this respect. figures show 


seams to be in cities with populations not 


often below 8,000 or 9,000. There will be some 


communities with smaller populations in 


which it will be possible to secure requl 


site number, but there will also be, on the 


other hand, f even larger population in 
which the establishment of public junior-col 
lege work will not be practicable. 

Not far from the same outcome is apparent 
North Central standard to 
For the en- 


when we apply th 


the proportions in Column 10 


group the median number in each 1,000 


of the population is 5.8. If we apply this 
proportion to the census figures it appears 
that it would require a population of 9,000 or 


make the establishment of a 


public junior college feasible. It 


thereabouts to 
would be 
uphill work ‘to secure the requisite number of 


Wide 


variation in the proportions leads to the same 
para- 


students in most smaller communities. 


qualifications made in the foregoing 
graph. 

The 
could be attained 
There is need, however, of ap- 


or 


lower minimum of 35 or 40 students 


in cities of much smaller 
populations. 
this 


present data when considering the 


plying standard conservatively to the 


establish- 
ment of public junior colleges, owing to the 
identification of the 
with the 


The smaller the 


greater interests of the 


smaller communities interests of 


their private colleges. com- 
munity the greater the identification of in- 
terests. This identification of interests could 
hardly be as characteristic in the early period 


of the establishment of public junior colleges, 
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XIIT. No 


has taken many decades to attain it for 
colleges. A 


ture would place the minimum population for 


conservative conjec 


the private 


the probable attainment of the lower standard 
it 5,000 to 7,000. 
It is not uncommon for parents of young 


people who desire to attend a higrhe r il stitu 


tion to move into the community in which it 


is located, establishing residence there. This 


increases the proportions of the population yf 


the community attending beyond what they 


would normally be. There is no reason to be 


lieve that this will not be characteristic alsi 


4 communities in which there are public 


The practise is already found 


n communities with estimable publie high 


junior colleges. 


schools. 
the private junior col 


largely 


As intimated above, 


. cs ie 
lege might draw more than would the 


public junior college from the territory b 
yond the confines of the city of location. This 
would hardly be true if dormitories were not 
provided, if denominationalism, the 


tradition 
of private higher education, or some other of 
the forces associated with the private college 
were not operative. For the same reason, if 
dormitory facilities come to be provided in 
with public junior colleges the 
latter will attract 
dents from outside the immediate community 


It is impos 


connection 
larger proportions of stu- 
than they have drawn to date. 
sible to predict the exact extent of influence 
of such a factor upon the proportions drawn, 
but there is little or no occasion to doubt that 


it would attain and sometimes exceed the 
figures for private colleges as presented in the 
table. 

The fact that 
of the 
tutions are 


seems to many to be a justification for asking 


a relatively small proportion 
students in these private higher insti- 
drawn from outside the state 
the state to foster junior colleges as parts of 
the public-school system and to encourage at- 
from outside the com- 


tendance them 


munity of location by the provision of dormi- 


upon 


tory facilities. 
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